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The Control of Industry 


NDUSTRIALISTS are so busy at the moment with 

the manufacture of war material that they have not 
always time to look far ahead into the post-war position. 
When they are able to do so they are not altogether re- 
assured by the picture that presents itself. It 1s admitted 
that the condition of the world in the 1g20’s and early 
1930’s Was chaotic. International business was I:mited 
and difficult. This difficulty, one feels, did not arise 
from defects in business administration, but from poli- 
tical repercussions of the several efforts of the Govern- 
ments to establish themselves and to cure unemployment 
on the national, rather than on the international, scale. 
Politicians are now looking forward to some form of 
political post-war action that will break down the dams 
holding up the volume of international trade which 
would undoubtedly flow if it were given the opportunity. 
Hr. 'ryggve Lie, the Norwegian Foreign Minister, has 
recently said: ‘‘The details of future economic co-opera- 
tion must be governed by certain simple facts. One is 
that political stability is impossible without international 
economic collaboration ; and the other ts that the world 
will certainly not return to the old liberal economic 
system. The war has made necessary in all countries 
a national planned economy under the direction of the 
State; and in the vears immediately following we shall 
be faced with tremendous tasks of economic reconstruc- 
tion. The first will be to supply the whole European 
continent with consumption goods for which there will 
urgent need; the next to supply them with the 
means of production, to make it possible to start the 
wheels turning again.’’ 

[his is a fair sample of the way in which statesmen 
are looking at post-war problems. It will be noticed 
that Hr. Lie envisages ‘‘a national planned economy 
under the direction of the State.’’ He suggests later 
in the same article that this planned economy 1s the 
first step towards an international planned economy, 
‘and afterwards will come the regulation of markets 


be an 


}and common plans for opening up new markets.’ This 
'is all very well as far as it goes, but to many it appears 


We stand at the parting of the ways. 


not by the hundred, but by the thousand—careful, 
lrugal men, hard of head and often hard of heart, but 
notable for two qualities above all others, diligence 
and self-reliance, 

These men were selt-trained into habits of clear com- 
mercial thinking, quick and bold decision, personal re- 
sponsibility and individual initiative. 


It was no easv 
school. 


Those who lacked the necessary application 
or the necessary drive had short shrift. The age was 
kindly only to those who satisfied its needs. 
risks had to be taken. In order to induce men to take 
those risks, the reward of success was great. Under 
this system the nation flourished exceedingly. 

To-day we are ruled by the Bureaucracy. The sys- 
tem appeared to reach its height after the last war when 
the Government had taken control of many industries 
and left them bankrupt. Since then Parliament has 
made laws—in the opinion of many far more laws than 
are necessary—and has placed them on the Statute Book 
as general principles only, the details being left to the 
Minister responsible, advised by his Civil Servants. 
Under these conditions, again quoting Lord Perry 
‘‘the difficult and skilled work of condu ting specialis 
businesses and industrial 


Great 


processes has been handed 
control of untrained and inexperienced 
amateurs of a Government Department.’’ This is a 
trend which must be carefully watched. The national 
experience of Government control of industry is far 
from reassuring. Only those who have spent their lives 
acquiring the technical and commercial details of a 
particular trade are qualified to direct that trade. 

If greater organisation of industry than can be 
effected by voluntary means proves necessary, the con- 
trol should be supervised by the industry itself and not 
by amateurs. This is no reflection on the Civil Service, 
individually or collectively ; so far as industrial matters 
are concerned they are amateurs and should be regarded 
as such. 


over to the 


The Board of Trade has recently taken a step 
that seems hopetul. The Department in the Board 
which is concerned with the affairs of the gas industry 
has just been reorganised, and has been put under the 


| Up to 1914 businesses were left severely to the control 
Sof their managements subject to compliance with the 
s fundamental laws of the land. 


control of Dr. E. W. Smith and a staff of high officials 
of whom only one is a permanent Civil Servant, and of 


Lord Perry has pointed 


Fout that the industrial revolution made it possible tor 


any man to work his own way from poverty and illiter- 
acy to a commanding position in both industry and the 
‘State. Richard Cobden is an outstanding example— 
ithe son of a Sussex farm labourer who became a great 
Lancashire manufacturer and a great statesman. W1l- 
liam Cobbett is another example. In fact, industry and 
commerce during the 19th century produced such men 





whom ali have had a lifelong expertence of the methods 
of the industry. If this method 
ally adopted industry would regard 


were to be gener- 
Government 
It may be necessary 
action in tariffs 
If pro- 
perly advised, that is part of the functions of modern 
covernment. The control of industry within the coun- 
trv, however, should be left in the hands of industry. 


| con- 
trol with a great deal less alarm. 
take 


for Governments to regard to 


wnd to the international organisation of trade. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS 


Fuel in Industry 


I NDUSTRIAL chemists will have noted with satista 
T1101! the commendabl co-operation petween vas and 
ft 


lectricity undertakings in the matter ol 


Line pDubdiic the urgent necesslty oi ecOoOnomisine? Tuell s( 
4 d < 
ereater volume can go to tactories engaged in vita 
Th. At the same time 1t ls bvious that mu h more 
| be done in obtaining the best possible use of fuel, 
§ 
cularly in industrv. and it is theretore gratifving t 
that under the zweis of the Institute of Fuel there is 


peratlol In this aires 


At the request tf the Mines Depa! ment. a series O!] 

er os has been arranged with the object of inaugurat 

O pen discussion n tne best Wavs ana means of im 
proving the efficient use ot tue! and power 1n industrial 
| > under present conditions and to invite constructive 
sugges s. Lhe er os are being arranged by no tewe! 
ten ot the le » technica! bodies—the Institution ot 
Chemical Engineers. the Institute of Chemistry, the So 
cietv of Chemical Industry, the Institute of Fuel, the Iron 
Steel Institute, the Institution of Civil Engineers, the 


stitution of Mechanical Engineers, the Institution oi 
) Institutlo! Oot tyas Engineers, and 


he Institution of Electrical Engineers With this influen 


tial backing. the meetings should be fruitful of beneficial 
results, especially as thev are being held in different parts 
the country, thus ensuring a representative expression 
of opinion. The first, as announced on p. 301, will be at 
Manchester on December 16: the second at Bristol o1 
| ] , . ‘ : } 
January 3; and the concluding eeting in London on 
january & This last meeting will be preceded by a 
incheon at the Waldorf Hotel, at which the Secretary 
r Mines, Mr. David Grenfell, will take the chair 


Empire Industrial Enveys 


ip explosion of war-in the Pacific has brought three 
great Dominions—Canada, Australia, and New Zea 


urgent and re 
ewed attention to the need for co-ordinating war produc- 


: . 
ana int tne tTront ine, ana Nas Qrawl 


tion throughout the Empire. An editorial note in Canadian 
Chemistr md Process fndustric justly points out the 
culties tl beset certain war industries in the 
Dor ns, while not atiecting similar activities in Great 
Brit the United States to an equal degree. The 
reasonable and very mild complaint is made that ‘“ the 
by f persons in Great Britain who know Dominion 
industries well is not great.’’ We should have put it much 
e <T] ne] th T that Out ecriminat ms are a W <Te oT 
tims he ent: it is far better to seek a remedy. The 
note goes on to say that our principal travellers even 
; t engineers Iithough recently they have 
hes & el eTTer ¢ : ce | vet apnout subiect. Ot course. 
to the allotment of pl:ces in priority planes to cinema stars 


lhe Chenit al Ave De embes I}, 194: 


and three-year-old intants The circulation throughou 
the Empire of chemical engineers and working industri. 
chemists, with authority to the recon 
mendations, would be an excellent lubricant to the wheel 
of industry. Canada, for example, has still an enormou 
reservoir of skilled labour waiting for instructions on hoy 
to employ their skill to the best purpose. Masses of officia 
publicity urge them in a general way to get on with th 
war effort; but a few more specific instructions to engineet> 
industrialists would be tar more ettective. Let th 
production departments of the Government, theretore, sen 
out their ambassadors with full credentials to co-ordinat 
the vast number of relatively sma]! unit factories through 
out the Empire. Thus thus only shall we attain the 
speed of production needful at this new crisis of the war. 


make necessal \ 


and 


and 


Paper for Victory 
lL our readers will by now have become as paintull, 
awaTe aS are publishers ot the supreme need to save 
paper. Il spasmodik and reiterated appeals tO! 
had tailed to do sO, the drasti 
Control ot Paper (No. 36 
Scarcely anything may be 


salvage 
regulations of the recent 
Order will have 
been a peculiar war-time problem of the newspape1 
periodical proprietor has now 
Paper is wanted for victory. It 
a revelation to Man that so much papel entered 


nad 
and hecome 
Dusiness. 


into the 


actual manufacturing processes of the weapons ot War. 
Plain duty and vital need now demand that all shoul 


the ereatest Waste.’’ We 
suggest that readers ma\ 


Here, 


proauce possible tonnage ot 


surely, is the golden opportunity to have that long 


dreaded, but too trequently postponed clearance oft old 
business books and qocuments, out of-date lists and Cata 


logues. ancient reference works disused. 
upants OT 
lust bette! gathered by the 


not the 


LOne 


shelvine 


oo 


sinecure oc valuable 


( leanel : 


‘| wo Citv firms 


alone produced ten tons in 
none the 


biggest 


and both are worse tor 1t—the office air is. indeed 








? 
suc ceeded. 


labelled OT wrapped, and what 


evel \ body *s 
must have been 4 


well make a virtue of necessity. 


except as 
and collectors oO! 


ana ( 


week’s effort. 














‘ 








all the clearer. lhe waste papel drive demands the back ” 
ing of all. It gives plenty of scope for ruthless energy | . 
without hurting a soul and to the better advantage of the | 7 
Allied cause. One word from the man at the head of ™ 
affairs in any business can set it in profitable motion. . 
Oxygen Gauges | ve 
Safety Designs for Laboratories 7 
Hk recent failure of an oxygen gauge at the U.S r 
Natronal Bureau of Standards, resulting in injury to the 
ember of the staff, calls attention to a hazard which prob Wad 
ably exists in various laboratories. Gauges used on oxyge rat 
tanks are liable to two sorts of explosion simple | du 
mechanical breakage under pressure of the Bourdon tub Tor 
within the gauge; and actual explosion due to ignition 0 bee 
oxygen-oil mixtures within the gauge tube. The olde: un 
small-type gauges do not adequately protect the user from ha 
the results of breakage or explosion. In general the fronts ot 
of the paurves are liable to fi ott, with hazards of glass 0! bu: 
other mechanical injury. Newer gauges are designed to ele 
avoid this danger, and most of the gauges purchased ng 
the past few years Nave this provision. the 
The hazard of the old gauges still in use appears sufti- cer 
cient to warrant their being discarded and replaced b ire 
gauges of the newer protected design. There are two de I 
signs of the latter nature that have been approved by th son 
('nderwriters’ Laboratories. The better of these is know anc 
as the ‘** safety-back *’ design in which the back plate will un! 
open in case of excess pressure but is prevented_from being ing 
thrown off so as to be a source of hazard. cla 
In view of the hazards involved, all small gauges ,; IS} 
inches or less) used on high-pressure oxygen should b kne 
examined as to their age and design, and replaced by ne ty 
satety back vauves if they are not provided with thi- tul 
feature. It is emphasised that all gauges used with hig | 
pressure oxygen should bear the following warning in 100 
conspi WOUS place Oxygen Sé No Orl.’’ i | 
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The old and the new in pottery works: 

above, an interior view of the new Wed¢- 

wood factory at Barlaston, showing a 

tunnel kiln; on the right, the original 

works at Etruria, seen from the packing- 
house 


O NLY in recent years has the pottery industry 
received the serious attention of Science 
lraditionally a craft industry potting had re- 
mained largely undeveloped from the time of 
Josiah Wedgwood. It is true that that master 
potter, through his indetatigable research, provided ad 
quate material on which to build an industry and that his 
recipes ” were good enough ror eenerations, but the 
severity of international trading competition within the 
last fifty years has made scientific progress imperative. 


furthermore, a factor that has long hindered the de 
velopment of the industry has lost its significance. The 
small firm has been characteristic of pottery production fo1 
generations and small firms are without the resources to 
tacilitate research. With the growth of newer branches o 
the industry such as those dealing in glazed tiles, sanitary 
ware, and electrical porcelain came the larger unit and 
rationalised planning. The older domestic tableware pro- 
ducers have profited by this example. Co-operative re- 
search stations have been set up and great advances have 
been made in several branches of the industry. The large 
unit will soon be representative, for the exigencies of wal 
have caused the ‘‘ telescoping ’’ of production. Typical 
of the new movement is the migration of the Wedgwood 
business trom Etruria to Barlaston. The new works is 
electrically operated and smokeless and presents an amaz 
ing contrast to the old patchwork factories surrounded by 
their smoking bottle-neck ovens. In this revolution the 
ceramic chemist has played an important part, but there 
are many problems awaiting solution. ’ 

Recent broadcast talks to housewives have indicated 
some of the defects inherent in all pottery to some degree, 
and in bad pottery to an extent that renders it unhygienic, 
unlovely, and weak. The ordinary pottery body consist 
ing of (say) 35 per cent. calcined flint, 30 per cent. ball 
clay, 20 per cent. china clay, and 15 per cent. Cornish stone 
is normally one of the toughest and most durable materials 
known to science. Witness the remarkable preservation 
O] pieces which have been buried in earth or water for cen 
turies. Yet this same body and its glaze may be ruined 
by careless treatment in the kitchen It is known that 
food remains, mustard, salts,-gravy, truit juices, etc., can 
have a ruinous eftect on pottery elazes and decorations it 


| 


they are allowed to remain in action long enough. Wash 
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CHEMISTRY 


I.—Glazing and 
Decoration 


by 
A. BERNARD HOLLOWOOD, M.Sc. 


ing-soda is the arch enemy of domestic pottery; it acts 
quickly enough to ruin the finest wares, 

When it is recalled that pottery is also liable to craz 
ing, blistering, and dulling, it will be seen that opportuni 
ties for research in ceramic chemistry are numerous. Even 


vitreous bodies are porous to some degree. Langenbeck 
estimated that an ordinary fired earthenware body could 
absorb up to one-fifth of its volume of liquid. This porosity 
makes essential the coating of the ware with a non-porous 
film of glass. If this is removed by chemical action, by 
crazing, or by chipping, the utensil becomes unhygienic ; 
it absorbs part of each successive content and may well 
become poisonous. The earliest method of glazing prac- 
tised in Britain was by applying powdered lead ore to the 
surface of the ware, a dangerous procedure. This method 
Was superseded in the 16th century by salt glazing. Com- 
mon salt was thrown into the oven during the period ot 
maximum heat, vaporising and decomposing (on coming 
into contact with the water vapour of the furnace gases) 
to produce hydrochloric acid and sodium oxide. The com 
bination of sodium oxide and the earthenware silicates 
formed a double silicate, a refractory glass. For domestic 
earthenware salt glazing has gone out of tashion, as being 
somewhat harsh to cutlery and lacking utilitarian smooth 
ness. ‘The method is still used, however, for cruder types 
of pottery such as drain pipes, jam jars, and mouldings. 
It is cheap and highly resistant. 

Modern glazes are applied in liquid form to the biscuit 
ware, fritted glazes being most commonly used. The sol- 
uble ingredients, borax, soda ash, etc., are prepared in a 
sintered or fritted mass to form an insoluble frit which 
is usually mixed with one or more insoluble components to 
form the final glaze. If the glazing substance consists only 
of fritted materials it may suspend badly in solution ind 
tends to dust off the treated biscuit ware. A good glaze 


must withstand the high temperatures ot the glost even 
without devitrification, and should be sufficiently 
tenacious when melted to avoid running off upright su 
ace lt must not affect the chemical stability of colou 


LOO - 


’ 








I painted under or on the giaze Above 

it must possess the same coenicient ol expansion as tne 

DOGY OI the ware lf during subsequent heating in service 
5 


the mutual aaqnesion between bi qayv and ¢viaze is destroved 


_ 


tLnrougi erentla expansion the ware will become 
crazed. It is true that crazing is a fault seldom encoun 
tered in good pottery, but it is common enough in the 


cheaper stuff. kariy QOrienta! potters were unable to re 
meayv tNnis ietTect in thelr Wares and, \\ ith ty pic al astuteness, 
Their 


* CTackKit Wares Were aqagorned by a network oOT tracery, 


rubbing ian 


rhneda tne phenome;ns n int a aecorative gevice. 


eTrect obtained D\ ip black. vermilion, 


coDait Di le, r some otnel colouring material into the 
cracks. Modern potters can do better than this, for they 
can contro! the degree of crazing by variations in the com- 
sition of the gpiaze. Fol CXamMpie, iM a piace containing 
ting, Cornish stone, flint, borax, nitre, and china clay, 


is possibdie to reduce the number ot cracks per unit of 
rea by the gradual substitution of whiting tor borax. 

In an ordinary earthenware, crazing is remedied by 
altering the composition of either glaze or body to equate 
their coefficients of expansion. That of the body, may be 
raised by adding more malleable clay tor china clay or by 
increasing the silica content at the expense of the clays 
lo reduce it, these modifications are reversed 

Another serious defect, which manifests itself in the 
form of bubbles in the glaze, is caused by impurities, such 
as sulphates and chlorine compounds, in the glazing solu 
tion. At high temperatures the sulphates are decomposed 
by silica and are partially transformed into acid salts, 
which release surplus sulphur trioxide. 


7% 
(;,lazes consist 


-« 


T mass-forming ingredients and colour- 


ing oxides. Lead oxide, potash, soda, lime, magnesia, and 
barytes are some of the basic substances. lhe pigmentary 


xides include cobalt, iron, manganese, copper, cadmium, 
titanium, uranium, and chromium. A leadless glaze, of 
which borax, boracis acid, and silicate are the basis con- 
stituents, lacks the brilliance of the lead glazes and is 
ften more vulnerable to sub-aerial erosion, but it is cap- 


abdie OI revealing unique erects to delight tne eye oT tne 
cOnnoOIs=€ul here is ni space here to aescribe the artistic 
cr | " ‘ } ; ; > 7 ; : * , , ? hh « , we hle . 
TIiaZes WOICD the Cel adliilié CNenilst lias Made POss1lDIi¢ 

majOlicas, TIN PlaZes, matt viazes, opaiescents, Crystailiines. 





Cre 
—_ o. © 4 
~~ Sa ieee Ox 


Placing for biscuit oven 


Dilie art and 


metnoads ot decorating pot 


tery more tll SO per cent current productio1 > em 

bellished with printed patterns They may be applied 

inder or over the glaze In the tormer case thev are. of 

course, rendered absolutely permanent by the protective 

ft glass. On-glaze patterns may be attacked by acid: 
d soda and are subject to al! the wear and tear of cul 
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ary service. On the other hand, they have an almost un 
limited palette of colours. ‘The intense heat of the glost 
oven limits the colour range tor under-glaze patterns so 
that they are usually more sober than those applied on- 
glaze which are submitted only to the milder temperature 
of the enamel or ‘‘ hardening-on ”’ kiln. Organic pigments 
are, of course, quite useiess in the pottery industry since 
they would be destroyed at such high temperatures. It 
may be possible, eventually, to produce a complete range 
of ceramic colours suitable for under-glaze decoration, but 
even the present restricted palette, seen through the 
translucent glaze, possesses unique charm. 

Ceramic blues are derived from cobalt oxide and copper 


apne Nie 





ee oe 


The finished product: modern diaper pattern by 
Josiah Wedgwood and Sons, Ltd., with green and 
platinum finish 


vide (turquoise); browns are obtained from the oxides of 
iron, chrome, and manganese, and from nickel compounds; 
oxides of cadmium, uranium, and titanium provide yellow, 
orange, and ivory; greens are produced from oxides ct 
copper and chrome, red from iron, and black from iron 
yxide, chrome, and nickel compounds. Cobalt blue is per- 
haps the most popular pigmentary material, since so many 
ot the traditional all-over patterns, like Willow Pattern 
and Italian Blue, are printed from it. Cobalt oxide pro 
vides an immense range of tints and is indestructible by 
ceramic fire. When combined with oxide of zinc it pro 
luces enamel blues or, with alumina, a matt blue. Yellows 
are usually based on the antimoniate of lead. The addi 
tion of chrome produces light greens, and an admixture oi 
iron gives orange. Copper oxide, while a most versatile 
colorant, is limited in application as it does not withstand 
great heat such as that required in the glost furnace. With 
alkalies it furnishes a beautiful turquoise blue, with lead 
it produces a fine range of greens, and in a reducing. fire 
it may provide the valued ‘‘ sang de bauf’’ glaze effect. 
Ceramic pigments may be employed in the colouring of 
a body, an overlying slip, an under-glaze pattern, a glaze, 
1 an on-glaze decoration. They will be subjected to 
temperatures ranging from 700°C. (enamel kiln) t 
(hard china biscuit oven). In general the unde: 
PeaZze colours consist of the oxide colorants and a diluent 
clay substance. On-glaze colours are composed by oxide: 
integrated with a flux. The flux must, of course, agre 
with the glaze. The influence of flux salts on colour is on 
f the most important branches of ceramic chemistry. 
Goid, silver, and platinum are sometimes used in the 
decoration of pottery. Such metallic colorants must with 
stand prolonged heating in air without oxidisation, Gold 
is by far the most popular of these metals. 
mon use is in ‘‘ banding, 


1450° C 


its most com 
’ the application of narrow circle 
OT gold to the wares by brushwork. ‘Two torms of gold de 
coration are in common use, liquid and burnished. Liqui 
old is a cheap preparation which assumes a brilliant 
ustre immediately on application, but is less durable tha: 
burnished eold This latter is dull and matt until polished 
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\\ 1 agate Ol bloodstone, but then de YCLOps a lasting POiL 
tre. Gold is used in the preparation of on-glaze pinks 


a lL WNaTOONS. Aluminium, while chemically suitable TO} 


ceramic purposes, has so far foun little employment in 


the industry. 
\linute quantities O] 


} 


tions would ruin the decoration through oxidation, 


‘i 


OLNer metal in 


the gold prepata 
5s () tnat 


Li metallic gold balsam O] sulphur, and gold trichloride 

ist be chemically pure. For burnished gold the pre 
cipitated power must be mixed With a flux, such as basi 
bismuth nitrate. and borax. lhe addition ot small quan 
titles ot silve! Droauces Val latlons [rol golden Ve i\low to 


ereenish golds. Silver by itself is seldom used. Its strong 


Ontained 1n atmosphere sulphus 


iunnity for the sulphur 
dioxide and sulphuretted hydrogen produces the ruinou 
hlack compound SLIVCl sulphide \\ here a silvel lustre I> 


299 
derived trom platinum which, though 
viving rather a steely lustre, is unatfected by exposure. 

Whatever changes, technical and artistic, have been in- 
troduced in the pottery industry in recent years, the prob- 
lems of the ceram chemist remain tundamentally the 
He must produce 
with the pot 


colours which resist the wear and tear « 


necessary it is ofte 


Salle as they Wel Li) \\ ede woods aay. 
colours which expand and contract equally 
itself 


7 


tr adomestie 


lsage 
stults ° 
than the underly1 o 
by natural changes ot 
a texture 


and the corrosive e iTec 


ts of acids and oils in food 
laze) which 


fuse at a lower temperature 
‘laze: colours which are unaffected 
temperature and humidity and reveal 
itself. He must supply the 
artist With a wider range ot colorants, the potte 
manageable ( la\ 5s and PiaZes, and the housewlte 


hygienic pots. 


| 
COLOLUTS (on 2. 


-Imiuilat LO the Ola = 
ceraliult 
\\ ith Mio;re 


With: more durable and more 





A: a joint meetine of the Institution of Chemical 
kngineers and tne Chemical Ing Group ot 
the Society of Chemical Industry, hela on December 9g, 
Dr. A. Parker, Acting Director ot Water Pollution Re 


CeTrIne 


sf rch Ol the |) a dese ribed 1 NeW PLoce ss Whuilt hh has 
been developed as a result of experiments in the labora 
tory and on a very large scale by the \Water Pollutioiu 
IK earch Board OvVel several vea;\s. | his Process, which 


alternating double filtration ~’ is a new 
method of Operation Ol percolating hiters t 
Dit logical purifi ation of sewage and trade eftluents and 


th is to redu f 


~ OWnD a> 


bring about 


their polluting effect on any stream into 


ich the liquids may be dis harged. 


Experiments with Milk Effluent 
SOL VearTs ago the W ate Polluti 1} Research Board 
i with the 
method of purifying the waste washing waters from milk 
depots and trom the manutacture ot mulk products. 
Among the methods tried tor purliying these waste 
was that of treatment by single filtration according to the 


} 
Vere faced problem OF devising a satisfactory 
= “ 


waters 


process ordinarily employed tor domestic sewage Satis 
factory purincation Was obtained for a time, but e q 
ity of solid matter, including growths of tungi and othe 


reanisms, which tormed 1 
soon clogged the filter. In experiment 


4 | . : ] — ; , ‘7 ' S| 1, T 
of the Birmingham Drainage Board it was discovered tha 


the top tavers Ol the niteél 


excessive accumulations of solid matter in the top lave 
of the filter could be removed and the filter again brought 
into a satisfactory condition if the filter were treated tor a 
week or two with purified effluent from another filter. This 
ed to experiments in which the milk effluents were passed 
through one percolating filter and then through ai 

ther, Vite) the miter: had 

milk eftluent 
the second filte: ana the treated liquid 
hiter was passed through the first tite lhe order of the 


been ln Operation PO 


bout two weeks the were supplied to 


rrom this 


' : : 
two filters 11 Series Was changed Al intervals throughou 


) 


tne experiment. By this new alternating process the bill 
CUILIES previously CAaAUSCCA by excessive accumulation ‘ 
solid matter were avi ded. (On the basis ot thes exper 
ments a large experimental plant was installed at a 
cheese ractory, wher facilities were provided b\ | nited 
Dairies, Limited. | plant was operated under various 


ous dithculty. 
( that trout 
without sutterine 


itions for rears. without any se! 


thre: 
L hie quality of the treated effluent was 


vere able to live in it tor lone period 





ny harm 
was also discovered that the qua tity of] 


— 
oo 
+ 


nolluti 


h I 

reanic matter removed tor each cubic vard of filtering 
edium was about twice as much as that removed in the 
eatment of domestic sewage by the normal single pro 

Pcess. It was decided, therefore, to carry out large-scale 


alternatine double 


SCWaLe, 


; *Xperiments on the 
hitration in the treatment of domesti« 
veriment have now heen in progress tor more 


same process OT 
hese eX 


than three 





Alternating Double Filtration 
A New System for the Ireatment of Effluents 


0 


' ; , 
ils Wne of the tare Mitel i~ been operated by the 
NO! i Process | | ( mitratlon aha LWO have been 
+ | ; " fs 
Opel te ) LI }) Cf f allerhnatine dado ble nmitratlol 
Sing sewage iti [rom the same source. It has now 
} ae h t t ] ' i ‘ iy ’ } } 
een establishes: Lf) he quantity of -~ewave L1GUOl WoOich 
A o 4 
can be ethcient purihed by alternatine double filtration 
twice as great per cubic yard O! filtering iedium as that 
« . < 
vhich can be ethciently purified by sinele ftiltration. In 
Chan?e?meye over tro! tiie 1d process to the new it ls neces 
Sal tO 1nstal ai | I I re eC st qd 1 itter Tro! 
} } } 21 
le emuent trom ( | { Derore th 11qgu Ir us 
Supple to ti SEC ce] lt IS also necessary to 
. , 
l + p p- LO pi Lp Live SECTTIC( ju1d ) ( e niter to 
tire oOvnel | he net f sSaViIihe I1Nn Dit COSt ale in 
| , 
iterlais oO cCOonstructlo Weve! considerable and 
With sewage WOrTKS r medaiun O1 arge size the savlng? 15s 
. 7 } 
much greater than the <« Ciili' i COst oO] | LT) pl a ana the 
- 
hne\ process ba already een pp ied L! SECVET: SEWavle 
real ent pia ts 
° . . % . 
\1 tHe Present time tHe LW Lairge ¢ «perimel tal hhiters 
? ] ’ | T » + | v ty yf ? ‘ ] =" } 1¢ > 
{ nproyea LOl Lile Ler Lih¢ iit ri = ( \ 4 LUO] y\ aiternat 
ac a . Cy al er 
» CLI ULI Le Liti atl j cil ¢ c ( Cilt . (treating pel cub. Val Q 
] } ° - | 
! eq] about UI Lee eee ee Live quantity Ol] SEW ave Whit 1) 
' " ! 7 ‘)° ‘ 
pe treated D\ single filtration. i his very nhivh rate 


[| treatment has only bet operation tor a tew months. 


further experience is required to determine definitely, 

whether this high rate can be maintained continuougly, 

particularly during the cold winter months when biological 
tivit ~ lower than du o avarm summer months 





The Dropping Mercury 


Electrode 
A New Bibliography 


A COMPREHENSIVE bibliography of the 
dropping mercury electrode method ot 


} ‘ 


polarised 
chemica! 
leeds ana 


Protessol .. 


< 


analysis has 


recently bee} published by the 
Northrup 


Company first apphed by 


’ | J , ° 
Heyrov sky. this method oft qualitative and quantitative 
aAnaliVsS1IS Of SOLUTIONS Nas DEe€eN WIdCELV extended. { ompal 


able to the optic. spectrograpnhnl method in both sensitiv 
ity and reproducibility, it is in many cases much faster. 
Substance: may be potentials 
t whi irrent/ potential 
y of each substance in the solution 
maenitude oT the particulal displace 


. : : 
identified by the polarising 


h inftlectio) 
and the quant} 


points occur in the « 


Curve 


~ 


} ! 
mMaicated b\ tne 


ment. References in all languages ave been searched 
back t 3 and toreign titles are translated into Envlish 
Nearly & references fill 68 pages, and are divided into 
(WoO sectLlons the nrst is ATTal ved C| ronologically and 


ilphabetu ally Act ording to aut! iy} the second by applica- 

, available 
trom the Leeds and Northrup Co., 4934 Stenton Avenue, 
Philadelphia. Pa... U.S.A 


' , 
tions under ig Classincations fF ree coptles are 








4‘ nn 


mnrocecscs } 


; ne 
~~) ] age 
. — 

I I) as 
esses 1orT 

~ ite f 

4 + +¥* 

41st street 


valuable contributions int 
seveTai recent patents pt 
glycerine producti Tr] 


January 9, 1942, 
New York City. 


Obituary 


has been granted a number 


Chemists’ 


Personal Notes 


Mk. G. |]. W. FERREY, B.Sc., F.1.( t James Woolley, 

» is I ( Lt wholesale chemists, has been elected 
e i» the Society of Public A iVsts 

MA R EF ( ) — Det apps nted reeional Tue ana 

W ¢ Ci 1 ie] TO] tne S.\W re?ion ana MR H 

RI \V ALKER is to be deputy regional controller f 
\ speci esp nsipi ties 1n Nort! \\ ales 

Si} HERB < | A \\ ALKER = peen electet chalrmal! 

\\ i. LJICK _( td lat Irers, 1n SUCCEeSS10 

Mr. ( Dick, whose ade was reported in I|HI 

AGI Novembe >. Sir Herbert s former] 
vent ¥- or e Southern Railw: 

Mr. W. C. BuLuirr, rmer U.S. Ambassador to Russia 

‘ra ( s peen electec dire rs the Genera! 

\ ' d ] 1 Corporatio eports Reut his coi 

) was forme! kno1 as. the American 1.G. 
emical Corporation 

Sir. HAR: HARTLEY. C.B.] M.C.,. F.R.S.. chairman « 

e Fuel Research Board and member of the Adviso1 

®i1, D.S.I.R., has been elected to a honorary tellow- 
Snip « Bal lf College (Ox1 rd where he has heia a 
est fellowship since 193) 

M ROGER DUNCALFE, President of the A.B.C.M.. has 
been appointed to succeed DR. Ek. F. ARMSTRONG, F.R.S.., 
= ( the Chemic: Divisional Council of the 
B : Standards Institutior Dr. Armstrong has for 
- if ime aesirt te De relieved of the chairmanship, 
particu s he is fully occupied as chemical adviser to 
he Muinist tf Home Security: he remains othce, how 
eve S 4 I the Finance Comm ittee of the 
lnstitutiol 

DR. MARTIN H. ITTNER. Ph.D _L.D.. has been elected 

ect e the Perkin Medal] t the Society of Chemical 

ly . 42 | he medal! is awarded annually for out 
stan » work in applied chemistry, and the medallist is 
selected by a « mittee representing the five chemical s 
cieties in the United States For almost 4: vears D: 
Ittner has been in charge of research at the Colgate-Palm- 
ive-Peet | r its predecessor companies. Among many 

: 

contributions is his development of a successful comme! 
cial process for the hydrogenation of fatty oils, on which 


of patents. 


He has 


he field of distillatio: 
Ttaining to new pr 
1e medal will be pre 


Club. 52 East 


DR. HEINRICH KOPPERS,. news of whose death at the age 
i 09 On September > has just reached us, was an outstand 


(OnRC-{ 

“Tf 

-— 
Call 


cure in the coke- 
vens of his ow: 


_ ‘ 
nes colleryv. and 
we;re 


sm 
ii 


ven 
design was 
thenceforth co 


7 , 7 sy ’ 
TUCTEQC al 


const 


O partn 


inaustl \ . 


1] : 
i OVE! (,ermal VY. 


The first battery ot 


built at the Mathias 
ke-ovens to his speci 


Meanwhil: 


| 


ership with Altenheim and Derry and 
‘ J 


fe ed the English Koppers company, which in 1902 built 
their first large plant of regenerative ovens at Cargo F leet. 
4, Koppers brought out a new regenerative type in 
vhich each oven was given its own regenerator situated 
beneath the oven chamber: exact methods for the co 
trol of gas and air and means for flame inspection wer 
: troduces: Shortly afterwards, in the field of by 
product recovery, he introduced the semi-direct recovery 
process. In 1907 he visited America and built the first by- 
product ovens for the U.S. Steel Corporation, which 
rked the foundation of the American Koppers Company. 


Etablissement 


-~ ; 


| 


s Kuhlmann, \Matiercs ¢ rantes de St. Denis 

St.-Clair-du-Rhdne are to hand over their d tuff 

» a hew Fr compa! VI | Wil re inde} thy 

f L.G. Fart nindust} é ry Lo emen nas Heer 

V the Vy ! (,overnn nT d nas peel pia eq heft Ys 
nn shareholde 


in a single 


Phe Chemical e—December 13, 
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Salammoniac in India 
Revival of Native Method of Production 


ARGE manufacture of ammonium chloride is 
normally carried out by one of two processes, the mor 
the um sulphat 
j- Sarin, Oo! the (,overnme 
Industrial Research Laboratories, Lahore, in the August 
issue of Science and Culture, describes anothe1 
rent in the Kaithal district of the Punjab. Slimy mud is 


s¢ ale 


hed ammMonla <oda DIrOCcesSs and anno!) 


sodium chloride process. | L 


method cu 


taken from ponds and lakes and kneaded and mould 
into bricks 8 in. by 4in. by 14 in. in size. These are th 
arranged in rows one above the other, intermittently With 


tue] consisting ot retuse and sweepings trom the town) « 


the escarpment of naturally occurring clay mounds, local 
known as pazawas. ‘The bricks arranged that hot 
air and flames ound the entire surtace ol each bric| 
Phi 
it earth obtained from previous 
mud plastered. The tuel is then 
time white incrustations of raw 
start collecting on the inner side 


are SU 
pass ] 
mound 200,000 bricks are thus arranged. 


ered with bur 
operations, and finally 


bricks are co\ 


atte! some 


chioride 


nrea, aha 


animoniumMm 


the last layer of bricks exposed to air. ‘This is scratched 
with a dull knife and collected, about 20 maunds (of 100 |b 
each) of crude ammonium chloride being gathered during 
one firing, which gives an average collection of about 
-oz. of raw salt per brick fired. The raw ammoniu 

chloride thus collected is brought to a central place where 


it 1s 


Lhe 


refined by first washing away the mud and decantin; 
Washin’gs are collected and evaporated to dryness 
on nres, and the So11d thus 


refined by sublimation in glass flasks. 
Modified Refining Process 


Betore the last War more than 600 Nn 


. ? 
Iron pans open obtained is 


> the Q len were engaged 11 
the production and collection ot crude ammonium chloride 
by this method. and 
sublin 


14 ,- 
sas a» »=( 5) 


more than 16 refineries produced the 
ied product from it. The average annual production 
refined salt. Later, however, the 1 

dustr\ died out until the number of men engaged 
in the lection of the crude product was reduced to about 
4 or 7, and ly one refinery. At this stage the 


maunds ot 


aimost 


COl 
. there was on 
work of re 
Government Industrial Research Laboratories, 
Punjab. Che first step towards this end was to increast 
the amount collection per pazawa of bricks fred. Next, 
the process of refining was considerably modified. Better 
tanks for leaching the raw salt with water were designed 
and installed. After leaching, the separation of crystals 
trom concentrated mother liquors was carried out by cen 
trituging, 
to produce crystals of ammonium chloride 
and purity matching the foreign product. For carrying out 
the sublimation, new were designed and intro 
duced. In the old method each glass flask had to be broker 
every time the sublimed product was removed from it. The 
new type ol fi: 

with a flanged iron 
earthenware 


oO! 


and the method of refining was so changed as 


ot a fineness 


vessels 


ask had a stoneware body and was providec 
ring round its neck. A beaker-shapec 


conde! sation 


vessel was inverted over tl 
ring As a result of these and other improvements 
nodern factory has been set up in the district. The nu: 


he collection of raw materi 
has increased to about 300, and about 5000 maunds of r: 
alt are available for refining. | 

rhe crude salammoniac collected by the potters diffe 
widely in its percentage content of ammonium chloride 
[he potter, with his anxiety to increase the weight of 
collection of raw salt, scratches out a considerable amoun' 


ber of men now engaged in t 


viving the industry was taken in hand by the| 
Shahdara, | 








of earth along with the salt at the time of removing incrus-| 


the surface ot! the bricks. 
of pure ammonium chloride 
about 15 per ce it... but 

prices, much purer ammonium chloride 
about 40 per cent. pure 
ammonium chloride varies 
2/- a maund these days. The cost of refining, sublimatiot 
etc., works up to Rs. 15/- per maund of refined ammoniu! 
chloride produced, but the recent improvement will reduc 
this by pel 


tation 
( OVeETV 


Irom 


Normally, the re 
trom this 
was to 20 
(in some 
The price of crud 
Rs. 1/4/- a maund to R: 


is avallable. 
trom 


1 TO 1° cent 


collection 
now. owing to bette! 


casei 





[va 
yrs : 
a 
if { 
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ary? 
1 { 
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General News 





lN41. No. 13883) con 


A new consolidating Order (S.li. « . 


ning the lists of persons with whom trading is unlawful 
\ published on December IL (price 2s.) A further Order, 
‘Trading with the Iénemy (Specified Persons) (Amendment) 
No. 20) Order, 1941, has been made, dated December & This 
ludes the names of 160 person controlled from or closel\, 


ociated with Japan, 


Retail chemists and druggists intersted in establishing a 
| couneil invited to write to L. M. Angus 
past the thie 
Manchester Literary and Philosophica New 
Hall, Ashton-on-Mersey, Council 


nid ' | { 
‘+ 4a ( 
\ Lit b LO help LO 


musts’ war | are 


chemulcal section ol 
Society, at Ashton 
Th 


Wal 


Butterworth, chairman ol 


( heshur aims ol thre 


solve Slich Lime problem as the 


shortage ol supplies and the cal Hig tp) OF proprietors and statis. 

By the Export of Goods (Control) (No. 194] 
(Ss. R. & O. 1941 No, 1982), Into f Decembe 
3, licences will be required for all goods to Britis! 
North British baja, 
French Oceania, Gilbert Nauru, 
Netherlands East New 
Norfolk Sarawak 


4. 
2 ) 


Orde . 


whi I) Cualbic ree On 


eXportee 

Islands 
Islands. 

Caledonia, 


Borneo. Solomon ( ook Islands. 
Dita Hong | 
New New 


Papua, Philippine Islands, 


and AOU 


Indies. Gauinea. 


Hebrides, Island, 


Thailand, Timor, Tonga, Western Samoa. 

By exposing a glass surface iv livdrotiuoric acid vapow 
small amount of the surface is etched awav and a thin, trans 
parent film of calcium fluoride is left, according to Dr. F. H. 
Nicoll of the RCA Laboratories. This almost invisible film not 

v abolishes most reflection from the surface, but the hgh 


be lost 1n is transmitted through 


tough. 


that otherwise would reflection 


glass. Tests have shown with- 


that the tilm is very 


stands washing with either water or alcohol. and can be heated 


a hich te mperature. 


A second training course, arranged by the Royal Society for 
| Prevention of Accidents, lo. industrial accident prevention 
held at Colle u 


Balliol 
The syllabus covers every aspect of industrial accident 


organisers will be 
2 10 15. 


prevention and over twenty lecturers will take part. The 


()xtord. from January 


COU! ( 
then 


svilabus 


about. 50 traimees., nominated by 


Thi 


Society. yy (Gvrosven l 


and 


is residential 


eniplovers, will be accommodated. programme an 


be had on Gardens. 


London, S.W.1. 
Under the terms of Board of Trade Orders 
Nos. 1969) dated December §8, 


Will immediate effect. 


request 10 the 


LO41. 
force 
all export and transhipment licences fon 

f the 


lanai 
(including 


(S.R. & O. 


LOGS. which come into 


yoods consigned to any following destinations have been 
Karafuto) , 
Manchuria, Kwangtung Leased Territory, Taiwan 
Mandated Islands, 
Road). 


Indo-China. 


Japan Chosen (iorea). 


revoked : 
(l-ormosa). 
Japanese Japanese Islands, China 


Macao, Portueg Timor. 


i { XCCpl 


Vila the Burma Thailand. 


French 


lle 


In the House of Commons last week, Mr. [llis Smith asked 
President of the Board of Trade who had been appointed 
Dyestuffs Controller, what remuneration would be received by 
and what allowances would be allowed him for expenses. 

{ aplain Waterhouse replied that the Dvestutis Controller was 


u the member for Manchester Exchange (Mr. T. H. Hewlett 
Uae ho neither received nor wished to receive a salary Or an cx 
re penses allowance. In reply to a further question, Captain 
Vaterhouse stated that his position as a Member of Parliament 
re ad been cleared up. 
‘ide.| 
" Foreign News 
OU | 
<.| Barium nitrophthalate is recommended to German paint 
re umers for protection ol ironwork against rust. It is claimed 
tiong that it gives excellent results even if used in aqueous emulsio 
etterm @d the covering and dyeing power, though normally moderat 
aset be increased by small additions of suitable dveing substance 
rude® Imports into Thailand of chemical products (excluding dye 
» RSE stutfs) in the vear ended March 1940 totalled 11,254,727 ke 
1101 Sainst 11.403.369 ko, in LOSS-39. The United Kingdom sen 
niune 2.681.411 ke. (2.754.069 ke.). Germany 1,550,693 ko. (4,059,817 
du KU and Japan 1.288 ,004 ke (777,235 ko 
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From Week to Week 


Mineralogical and chemical laboratories, attached to the Mines 


Department, are being built in Adelaide for the South Austrahau 
(yovernment at a cost of £LASL OOO. 

Boric acid to the extent of 11.7 my. per kg. has been found 
ih) Nort} Sea niud used ( Xperimentsalys ads a fertilise! cs) POO) 
crops in Germany. The boric acid content mav rise to 15 meg 


ih onitid piled up in front ol dikes. 


As a result of 10 months’ operation during 1940, the low 
New Zealand, 


lelnperature Carbohisatton plant al Rotowaro. 


reated 413.845 gal. of tar and oil. producing V25 ns of pit I 

19.384 oval. of heht and heavy oils. and 184.267 gal. of creosot: 

Anothe plant at Sock burn produced 33.375 gal. of tar. 
Particulars of a new sizing starch, inade from the cow-pea, 


an Indian food plant, are given by I. Hardy in a note in the 


current of Silk and Rayon. Its relatively sma 


IsStllic 
Lchiperatures makes if 


Variation over a wide range of 
textile 


IKELV Lo be uselu im the hKduUSTryV, 


A survey of the chromite resources of Oregon, U.S.A., has 
the State Gr logical Department, In the 


} 
tnis 


heen undertaken by 


hope of substituting domestic fo 


terial. Of the 


imported supplies of 


ma 300.000 tons of chromite used per annum in) 
ihe U.8.. less than Si8L8) Cons, on the averave, has peen home- 
produced, 

The Argentine Government has announced that in future 


asbestos. barium. 


permits wil! be require d Io! the export ot argol. 


bervilium, bismuth, borates, felspar, fluorite, gypsum, kaolin, 


molybdenum, and its 
vanadium, 


magnesium, mica, ochres, potassium 


compounds, sodium and its compounds, titanium, 


and woltraimn or 


The Norsk Hydro, which is at 


tungsten. 


present co-operating with the 


I.G. larbenindustric in the producti 1} ft hvdro-electric powell 
and svnthetic fertilisers, is to increas: Ls Capita! by the issue 
of new shares to the nominal value of 52 miullio; kroner. No 
details are avallabl concerning the price at Wi ich the new 


shares are to be issued or the use to which the n?w capital lS 


to be put. The company has been seriousiy embarrassed by the 
freezing of it’s assets abroad. 

Caustic soda is being made in increasing quantities in the 
Argentine. The firm of Electrochlor at Rosario has reported its 
1940 output of caustic soda to be 5000 tons, while an affilhated 
firm, Celulosa Argentina, which makes papel from Wheat straw 
and cane, accounted for additional output, Another concern, 


the Compania Quimica, opened a plant for the manufacture of 
and L940 ; output is 
increase considerably during 1941 as a r 
these and other 


caustic other chemicals in the total 


Sodd 
expected to sult of 
installations. 

Construction of a window-glass factory in Bra 
operated with the aid of American 
consideration. Hitherto, 90 per cent. of Brazil’s imports of 
window-glass came from Belgium, Germany, and Czechoslovakia. 
the remainder from Japan and the U.S.A. The high cost of 
the U.S product resulted, 
Japanese monopoly of the import this 
is intended to supply entire 
15,000 tons vearly. 


recent 


“li, tO be 


technicians, is now unde! 


however, in an almost complete 


vear. The new factory 


the Brazilian about 


re qu remre nit 








Forthcoming Events 


The Dominions and Colonies Section of th: Royal Society of 
Arts will meet on December 16, at 1.45 p.m., at John Adam 
Adelphi, London, W.C.2, when a paper on British 
Empire Drug Production *’ will be read by Dr. Maurice Ashby 
D.1.C., A.R.C.S. Mr. Arthur Mortimer will be in 

A series of meetings to discuss thi 


power In 


Street, 


lu proved 


} } ! 
‘ 


industrial plants has been arranged 
Mines | 
and engineering societies of the country (no tickets required) 
The first of will be held on December 16, at 2.30 
in the College of Technology. 
discussion wil! be 
Director of Fuel Research 


request of the Department, by the principal chemical 


these p.m. 
Saul kwille Street. Manchester. 


Opened t\ 1) }* Ss. Sipnatt, FR >. 


\. 


when the 
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Films of Polymer Resins 


Importance of Temperature of Formation 


W HEN aver or a resin solution emulsion is eva 
porated, wiil it leave a dust-like residue or a film: 
\Vhat are the conditions of obtaining a tough filmy: 5. 
Voyutski and LE. Dzyadel (Colloid /. HKuss., 1940, ©, 717) 


nave recently made an interesting contribution to these 


SOlUtLONs Ol Poly Vlnlyi chioride 1n Orpahlt soivents pive 


i + 
in order to avoid using It 


trong films On evaporation. - 
enient and expensive solvents, emulsions of polyviny! 
de in water were prepared. When they were eva 
porate glass only broken crusts resulted. Variation o1 
he nature and amount of emulsifier and plasticiser was 

no avall d progress was achieved only when mercury 


was substituted for glass and the temperature of drying 

emulsion produced by mixing, at 85° C., 100 
arts of polyvinyl chloride with 4o parts of dibuty! 
thalate, 10 parts of oleic acid, 10 parts of animal glue, 


trie thanolamine. 


O parts and 400 parts of water, when 
dried on mercury above 50° C., gave a film which covered 
Wy 7O per cent. oO! the surtace of mere ury Chis supplied 
an explanation for the impossibility ot producing films on 
i<is> hlmis attached t Viass could not contract and had to 
racl he total elongation at break of film lett by drying 
» lyvinyl chloride solutions is several times that of emul 
is: therefore, films from solutions can be obtained on 
ass. A microscopic investigation showed why the total 


elongation (and tensile strength) of films from emulsions 

as lower than that of films from solutions: -the latter 

ere homogeneous. whereas the former consisted of solidi- 
No coalescence of these droplets was visible 
vhen the film were dried at so°% C.., 
k that their tensile strength could not be measured. At 
7E~ 4 many di piets were in contact, rormed pat hes, etc. 


and the films were so 


5 


e tensile strength was 28 kg./sq. cm. At 125°C 
. . . " ; i. 
ery many aropiets Coa esced, and the tensile strength rose 
K 8 m. Films trom a solution showed a tensile 


A rubber emulsion (‘‘ Reve 
tex ’’) produced films stronger than those made by dis- 
Kkevertex in benzene and evaporation ot ben 


en and there was little difference between the micro 
pical aspects of the two films. The total elongation of 
ber films increased when the temperature of dry 

: s higher vidently the resin has to be, at the 
temperature of film formation, liquid enough to form a 
ious laver when the solvent or vehicle e\ aporates. 








Movement of U.S. Chemical 
Trade 


Earlier Trends Maintained 
movement Ol | >» 


T. XN DENCIES ted in the ) -. 
chemical trade have continued to follow very much the 


me course during the first eight months of 1941 as that 


’ _— 
recoraed for the fist juarter orf the two years See lH! 


CHEMICAL A‘ July 5, p- 4 The increase in shipments 
f explosive as well maintained, the figure for January 
\ ivust, jal. beine &25, 500,000 a> compared with 
%15,700,000. Essential oils likewise continued their rise. 


exports increasing Irom $2,350,000 10 &4,200,000, while a 
similar upward trend was observable 1 
pharmaceutical prep: 
Fertilisers, however, did not maintain the high rate of in- 
crease shown at the beginning of the year, the difference 

1940 period and the i941 period being a mere 
total of over &12,000,000. A similar slight 


increase was notable in the category Or pigments, paints, 


—_ 


medic inal and 


iwations (#10.500.000 to §25.9000,.000), 


nd varnishes, which went up trom $16,000,000 to 
$16.1 this, however, was a reversal of the decline 


OO OOO * 
shown in the first quarter. Exports of soap also turned a 
decrease into a slight increase. Quite a consider- 
off in value was shown in the export figures 
which dropped from 
(rude sulphur likewise fell from 


tor naval stores, gums, and Tesilns, 


— 


&0O.000 000 TO 87,400.00" 
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$8,500,000 in the first eight months ot 1940 to $7,000,000 1n 
the corresponding period tol IQO41. k. xports of chemical 
specialities remained practically stationary about 
20,500,000. 

l[mport trade in chemicals and allied products likewise 
maintained the trend towards smaller receipts shown du 
ing the first three months of the year. Exceptions to th 
y the incoming amounts of seed la 
12,500,000 lb. to 1Q,000,000 lb.) and shellac 2 3,000,000 It 
Cinchona bark rose from 13 million lb. 
to 34 million ib., and carnauba wax from 12,600,000 Ib. t 
16,400,000 |b. Important declines were shown in imports o! 
pyrites, creosote oil, sodium sulphate and nitrate, potash, 
and tung oil. Prices for the most part, as might be e 
pected, were higher than during the period [January 
August, 1940. 


Were e€@V\ iden ed | 


tO 27.000.000 lb. 








Swedish Developments 
Extension of Copper and Alcohol Production 


OPPER will probably be mined at Rackejaure, the 

largest unit in the Skellefte mining field, according 
to an announcement issued by the Swedish Government, 
investigations undertaken by the Boliden Mining Co. and 
the Swedish Geological Survey having revealed new 
deposits of the metal. Mining ol COppel at Rac kejaure iS 
considered to be uneconomic in ordinary circumstances and 
is regarded as a temporary measure to bring some reliet 
to the Swedish demand for copper. It has not vet bee! 
decided whether the Government will release its share in 
the Rackejaure mine to the Boliden Co. or undertake 
operations jointly with the company. 

By a mutual agreement between the Governinent a 
the Boliden Co. regarding the exploitation of certain 
government-owned deposits in West Bothnia, a further 
increase ot some 3000 tons a year is looked for. Annual 
production of copper in Sweden is estimated at 12,500 
tons Before the war, the Boliden Co. accounted for 
about two-thirds of the total production; to-day, it is 
responsible for the whole output. Sweden’s annual con 
sumption of copper is believed to be about 45,000 tons. 

A factory for the extraction of aluminium from Swedish 
andalusite (obtained as a by-product at the Boliden 
plant 


gold 
is to be built, with State co-operation. 

The Government has continued its efforts to develop a 
large output of sulphite alcohol. 
| ronor each have been appropriated by the Riksdag during 
the budgetary vears 1939-40 and 1940-41 to finance the co 
struction of new sulphite alcohol factories or extend old 
ones. During the budgetary year 1941-42 another grant 
has been appropriated TO! the same purl- 
new plants or extensions are expected to re- 


‘lwo grants ot 5,000,000 


of 8,000,000 kr. 


pose. | he ~~ = 


sult in a total normal output of 23 million litres—-an 
increase of 66 pel ent. 3n Capacity. In addition, anothe! 
agreeme! t was concluded with a firm to ine rease its 
capacity by 1,400,000 litres If plans are realised, the 


sulphite alcohol al all old cl id 
litres. 


total normal produ tion OT 
new mills will amount to 65 million 








t lowmeters for various chemical operations have re- 
ceived considerable attention in our columns recently. The 
latest addition to our literature on the subject is a pamph- 
let describing main-flow rotameters, made by the Rorta- 
METER MANUFACTURING Co., LTp., Vale Road, Portslade, 
Sussex. They are not produced from stock with standard 
scale ranves, but are made to suit individual needs. 


A leaflet dealing with the remote indication and reco) 
pressure or draught has recently been 
EK LLIOTT (t1.ONDON), LTp., Century Works, 
S.E.13. It is said to be particularly suitable 
for measuring low pressures or draught, and the type ol 
gauge employed combines the advantages of high sens! 
tivity, rapid action, absence of liquids, and mechanica 
simplicity. No gearing is employed, and the operatins 
mechanism is entirely free from back-lash. 
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3 The Chemical Age 


Weekly Prices of British Chemical Products 


A STEADY inquiry has been in evidence on most sections 
l of the general chemicals market during the past week, but 
ou the whole values show little alteration. In regard to con 
ivract deliveries substantial quantities of most of the leading 
dustrial produets are passing into consumption and the posi 
In regard to the potash section 
«tl also-to a great extent in the soda products section offers 
are on a restricted scale with supplies earmarked for priority 
ses. In other directions there is no material change in the 
position. Acetic and oxalie acids are in active request and 
there is a ready market for available quantities of formalde- 
hyde. An advance in the price of white lead, grownd-ii-oil 
qualitv, has been put into operation, this increase being due 
io the dearer price of linseed oil. In regard to the coal tar 
products section ai active demand is reported for creosote oii, 
carbolic acid crystals, naphthas and xylol, whilst a hesitant 
atmosphere is apparent in the market for cresylic acid and 
rude earbolic acid pending a decision regarding the control. 
MANCHESTER.—The few changes in prices on the Manchester 
iemical market during the past, chiefly affecting the red 
leads and ammonium persulphate, have been towards higher 
levels. Most materials, however, although undoubtedly firm 
have shown little actual movement. Contracts for the most 


tion seems to be satisfactory. 


General 


Acetic Acid.—Maximum prices per ton: 80° technical, 1 ton 
£39 10s.; 10 cwt./1 ton, £40 10s., 4/10 cwt., £41 10s. ; 80% 
pure, 1 ton, £41 10s.; 10 cwt./1 ton, £42 10s.; 4/10 cwt., 
£43 10s.; commercial glacial, 1 ton, £49; 10 cwt./1 ton, 
£50; 4/10 ewt., £51; delivered buyers’ premises in return 
uble barrels, £4 10s. per ton extra if packed and delivered 
in glass. 

Acetone.—Maximum prices per ton, 50 tons and over, £65; 
10/50 tons, £65 10s.: 5/10 tons. £66: 1/5 tons, £66 10s.: 
single drums, £67 10s.; delivered buyers’ premises in re- 
turnable drums or other containers having a capacity of 
not less than 45 gallons each. For delivery in non-return- 
able containers of 40/50 gallons, the maximum prices are 
£3 per ton higher. Deliveries of less than 10 gallons free 
from price control. 

Alum.—Loose lump, £10 108. per ton, d/d, nominal. 

Aluminium Sulphate.—£10 15s. per ton d/d. 

Ammonia Anhydrous.—1ls. 9d. to 2s. 3d. per Ib. 

Ammonium Carbonate.— £32 to £39 per ton d/d in 5 cwt. casks. 

Ammonium Chloride.—Grey galvanising, £22 10s. per ton, in 
casks, ex wharf. Fine white 98%, £19 10s. per ton. 
See also Salammoniac. 

Antimony Oxide.— £95 to £110 je ton. 

Arsenic.—99/100%, £36 per ton, ex store. 

Barium Chloride.—98/100%, prime white crystals, £11 10s. to 
£13 per ton, bag packing, ex works; imported material 
wonld he dearer 

Bleaching Powder.—Spot, 35/37%, 
special terms for contract. 

Borax, Commercial.—Granulated, £31 10s.: crystals, £32 10s.: 
powdered, £33: extra fine powder, £34: B.P. crystals, 
F100 10s.; powdered, £41; extra fine, £42 per ton for ton lots, 

carriage paid in Great Britain. Borax 


£11 per ton in casks, 


n free l-cwt. bags, 
(rlass, lump, £83; powder, £84 per ton in tin-lined cases for 
home trade only, packages free, carriage paid. 

Boric Acid.— Commercial. granulated, £52 15s. : ervstals, £53 1! 5. : 
powdered, £54 15s.: extra fine powder. £56 15s... B.P. 
ervstals, £61 15s.: powdered, £62 15s.: extra fine powdered, 
64 15s. per ton for ton lots in free l-cwt. bags, carnage 
paid in Great Britain. 

Calcium Bisulphite.— £6 10s. to £7 10s. per ton f.o.r. London. 

Calcium Chloride.—70/72%/ solid, £5 15s. per ton ex store. 

Charcoal Lump.—£10 10s. to £14 per ton, ex wharf. Grann 
lated, supplies scarce. 


Chlorine, Liquid. £22 7 


~ 


) 


6d. per ton, d/d in 16.17 ewt. 
le 


drums (3-drum lots) ; 54d. per lb. d/d station in single 70-Ib 
evlinders. 
Chrometan. Crvstals. did. per Ib. : liquor, () 4 10s, per ton 


d/d station in drums. 
Chromic Acid.—ls. 2d. per lb., less 23°: d d U.K. 
ls. O4d., per lh. for 1 ewt. lots. 
Citric Acid.—1s. 53d. per Ib. Mancnesrer: Is. 64, 
Copper Oxide.—Black, £95 per ton, 
Copper Sulphate.—About £29 10s. per ton f.o.b. 
£29 10s., less 2°. in 5 ewt 


(FTASCOW : 


MANCHESTER: 
easks f.o.b Liverpool, 





Cream of Tartar.—1l0),. £13 2. pe less 239%. d/d in 
sellers’ returnable casks. 

Formaldehyde.—£21 15s. to £25 per ton d/d. Maxcuester: 
409%, £22 to £25 per ton in casks d/d: imported material 


dearer. 


part are being drawn against steadily, whilst a fair number 
of inquiries, some of them relating to good quantities, have 
been reported. Contract deliveries for most of the leading tar 
products are also on a good seale, though in several sections of 
the by-products market fresh buying is largely at a standstitl 
owing to the uncertainties of new control measures. 

GLASGOW.—The position in the Scottish heavy chemical trade 
remains unchanged from last week, home business keeping up 
its steady day-to-day transactions. [Export inquiries are rather 
limited. Prices remain unchanged. 





Price Changes 


Rises: Ammonia, anhydrous; ammonium sulphate; antt- 
mony oxide; antimony sulphide; borax; boric acid; 
cadmium sulphide; carbon bisulphide; chlorine, 
liquid; glycerine; india rubber substitutes; lactic 
acid; lead, white; raphthalene; potassium bichro- 
mate; sodium nitrate; tartaric acid; vegetable lamp 
black. 

Falls: Mineral black: 


xviol. 











Chemicals 


Formic Acid.—85%, £47 per ton for ton lots, carriage paid; 
smaller parcels quoted up to 50s. per cwt., ex store. 

Glycerine.—Chemically pure, double distilled 1260 s.g., in tins, 
£3 15s. to £4 15s. per cwt., according to quantity; in drums, 
(3 9s. bd. to £4 1s. Refined pale straw industrial, 5s. per 
cwt. less than chemically pure. 

Hexamine.—Technical grade for commercial purposes, about 
Is. 4d. per lb.; free-running crystals are quoted at 2s. 1d. 
to 2s. 3d. per lb.; carriage paid for bulk lots. 

Hydrochloric Acid.—Spot, 6s. 34d. to 8s. 94d. carboy d/d, 
according to purity, strength and locality. 

Hydrofluoric Acid.—59/60% , about 6d. per lb. 

Iodine.—Resublimed B.P., 9s. 1ld. to 13s. 11d. per lb., accord- 
ing to quantity. 

Lactic Acid.—Dark tech., 50% by vol., £40 10s. per ton. Not 
less than one ton lots ex works; barrels returnable, carriage 
paid, 

Lead Acetate.—White, £418 to £52 ton lots. 
£48 to £50 per ton. 

Lead Nitrate.—About £46 10s. per ton d/d in casks. 

Lead, Red.—English, 5/10 cwt., £43 10s.; 1 cwt. to 1 ton, 
£43 5s.; 1/2 tons, £43; 2/5 tons, £42 10s.; 5/20 tons, £42; 
20/100 tons, £41 10s.: over 100 tons, £41 per ton, less 2 
per cent., carriage paid; non-setting red lead 10s. per ton 
dearer in each case. 

Lead, White.—Drv English, less than 5 tons, £55; 5/15 tons, 
£51; 15/25 tons, £50 10s.; 25/50 tons, £50; 50/200 tons, 
£49 10s. per ton, less 5 per cent., carnage paid; Con- 
tinental material, £1 per ton cheaper. Ground in oil, Eng- 
lish. 1d ewt.. FH5 10s.: 5/10 ewt.. fH4 10Os.: 10 ewt. to 
1 ton. £64: 1 2 tons. £62 10s.: 2/5 tons, £61 10s.: 5/10 
tons, £59 10s.; 10/15 tons, £58 10s.; 15/25 tons, £58: 


\LANCHESTER: 


25/50 tons, £57 10s.- 50/100 tons, £57 per ton, less 5 pel 
cent., carriage paid. 

Litharge.—| to 2 tons, £43 per ton. 

Lithium Carbonate.—7s. 9d. per |b. net. 

Magnesite.—Calcined, in bags, ex works 
per ton. 

Magnesium Chloride.—Solid (ex wharf), £12 to £153 per ton. 
Maxcuestrr: £18 to £14 per ton. 

Magnesium Sulphate.—Commercial, £10 to £12 per ton, accord- 
ing to quality, ex works. 

Mercury Products.—Controlled price for 1 ewt. 
Bichloride powder, lls. 7d.: bichloride lump, 12s. 2d.; 
ammon, chloride powder, 13s. 5d.: ammon. chloride Inmp., 
l4s.: mereurous chloride. 13s. 9d.: mereury oxide. red 
cryst., B.P., 15s.; red levig. B.P., 15s. 6d.; yellow levig. 
B.P., l4s. 9d.; vellow red, 14s, 4d.: sulphide, red, 12s. lid. 

Methylated Spirit.—Industrial 66° O.P. 100 gals., 2s. 4d. per 
gal.; pvridinised 64° O.P. 100 gals., 2s. 5d. per gal. 

Nitric Acid.— £283 to £31 per ton ex works. | 

Oxalic Acid.—£60 to £65 per ton for ton lots, carriage paid, in 
5-ewt. casks; smaller parcels would be dearer; deliveries 
slow. 

Parafin Wax.—Nominal. 


Potash, Caustic.—Basie pric: for 50-100 ton lots. Solid, 
R8 (920/ | 


. £18 15s. to £22 15 


quantities : 


commercial grade, £53 15s. per ton, c.1.f, U.K. 
port, duty paid. Broken, £5 extra; flake, £7 10s. extra; 
powder, £106 extra per ton. [Ex store, £3 10s. supplement. 








304 
Potassium Bichromate.—Crystals and granular, 74d. per lb.: 
ground, 83d. per lb., for not less than 6 « l-cwt, lots, 


xtra. 
Po snasinme ‘Getenain.~® prices for 50 to 100 ton lots: 
calcined, 98 100% : £58 per ton, c.i.f. U.K. port. Ex ware- 
house. £5 10s. extra od ton, 


Potassium Chlorate.- amp ted powder and crystals, ex store 
sondo!l Zs. } .. nominal 

Potassium ‘Todide. = P. 8s. 8d., to 12s. per lb., according to 
quantity. 

Potassium Nitrate. Smail granulal crystals, 4() to 45 pel 


( accora 
Potassium Permanganate. —B. P.. Is sha. per lb. for 1 cwt. lots; 
for 3 cwt. and upwards 1s. 8d. per lb.; technical, £7 ls. 3d. 
to £8 9s. 6d. per cwt., according to quantity d/d. 
Potassium Prussiate. —Supplies scarce, prices nominal. 
Salammoniac.—First lump, spot, £48 per ton; dog-tooth 
| £50 per ton; medium, £48 10s. per ton; fine pees 
crystals, £19 10s. p 


rr 
rvst als. 


r ton. in casks. ex store. 
Soda, Caustic.—Solid 76/7794; spot, £15 7s. 6d. per ton d/d 
station. 
Sodium Acetate.—£40 per ton, ex wharf. 
Sodium Bicarbonate cumned). Spot, £11 ba 


Sodium Bichromate.—Crystals, cake ‘and Lely ‘bya. per lb., 
anhydrous, 6d. per lb., net d/d U.K, 
Sodium es Powder.—60/62°%, £18 15s. per ton d/d in 
s for home trade. 


Soaium Carbonate Monohydrate. — £2] per ton d/d in minimum 
ts in 2 owe. free bag 
Sodium Chiorate.—< to e415 Dp r ton, d/d, according t 
quantity. 

Sodium Hyposulphite Pea crystals, £19 15s. per ton for 2-ton 

lots; commer £14 15s. per ton. MANCHESTER: Com 
nanchall ‘£14 10s photographic, £19 15s. 

Sodium Todide. - for not less than 28 lb., 9s. 6d. per lb.; 
ss than 7 lb.. 13s. 1d. per Ib 

Sodium Metasilicate. —£15 15s. per ton, d/d U.K. in cwt. bags. 

Sodium Nitrat Refined, £14 10s, to £15 5s. per ton for 6-tor 


lots d/d. 
Sodium Nitrite.—£24 10s. per ton for ton lots. 
Sodium Perborate.—10°%, £5 2s. per cwt 


pon panne. Di-s £20-£25 per ton d/d for ton lots 
£25-£28 per ton d/d for 1 lots 

Sodium Prussiate. -Fror se. Ps r |b. ex store 

Sodium Silicate.—£9 15s r ton, for 4-ton lots. 


Sodium Sulphate (Glauber Salts). -£4 10s. ton d/d 
Sodium mn ger (Salt Cake).—Unground. Spot £ 


lk, MancnwesTerR: £4 13s. 6d. pen 

Sodium Sulphide. Solid 60/629%. Spot, £17 15s. per ton d/d 
lrums; crystals, 30/329, £11 15s. per ton d/d in casks. 
Sodium ‘Sulphite.—aA1 hvdrous, £29 10s. per ton; Pea crystals. 
£19 10s. per ton d/d station in kegs; commercial. 


seinil®, 185, Bet wth wach £19 per ton d/d: precip. B.P., 68s. 
er cw. 
Sulphuric — —168° Tw., £6 10s. to £7 10s. per ton 


140° Ts arse free, £4 11s. per ton: 140° Tw.. arsenious. 
£4 3s 6a per. tor Quotations naked at sellers’ works 
Tartaric Acid.- ts. 4) per Ib., less 5°,, carriage pa 1 for lots 
t. and upwards, MANCHESTER: 4s. per JI 
Tin Oxide. Snot w white. £278 per ton. 
zinc Oxide. —Maxin im prices: White seal. £30 17s. 6d. per 
£28 7s. 6d. d/d: green seal. £29 17s. 6d. « 
Zinc Sulphate, Te ., £20-£21 per ton, carriage paid, cas 


Rubber Chemicals 


antimony yy gt Golden, 1s. 2d, to 2s. pe Crims 
Arsenic Sulphide. Yellow, Is. 10d 2s. ] 
Barytes.— Bs ite bleached, £8 3s. 6d. per t: 
Cadmium Sulphide. ds. Wd. to 6s. 6d. per Il 
arbon Black.—5id. to &d per ib., a ‘cording te packing 
Carsen Bisulphide. £35 5s. to £40 5s. per ton, according 
n free returnable drums. 
Carbon Tetrachloride, £46 to £49 per 
Chromium Oxide.—Green, ls. 6d. per 1} 
India-rubber Substitutes White, 6 1/16d. to 91d. per Ib.: 
7 9/14d_ ¢ 6&3 5/16. ner lb 
Lithopone. 300%, £25 per ton: 60 F31 Yo £32 per ton 
rted material would be dearet 


eisceel Black.—£7 10s. to £10 per 
Mineral Rubber, ‘‘ Rupron.’’—£20 per ¢ 
Sulphur Chloride.—7d. per 1t 

Vegetable Lamp wince. F419 ne 
Vermilion.— Pal. deep. 13s 
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Nitrogen Fertilisers 
Ammonium Phosphate Fertilisers.—Type B, 


ton in 6-ton lots, d/d farmer’s nearest station in December. 
Ammonium Sulphate.—Per ton in 6-ton lots, d/d farmer’s near- 
December, £9 17s. 6d.; January, £9 19s.; 
‘10 Os. 6d.: March; June, 1942. £10 2s. Rebat¢ 

per ton on future deliveries, December, 2s. 
Calcium Cyanamide.—Nominal; supplies very scanty. 
amore ys Complete Fertilisers. —#£14 8s. 9d. per ton in 6-ton 
December, Suppl 


£18 188. 9d. per 


est station: 
February, 


s dd tarmers nearest station 1n 
et except C.C.F. Special. 
‘‘ Nitro Chalk.’’—£) l4s. per ton in 6-ton lots, d/d 
nearest station in December. 
Sodium Nitrate.—Chilean super- refined for 6-ton lots d/d near- 
anulated, over D0. £14 10 
oe r quantities unless collected 


farmer's 


station. |; = js. ee} lon: 
per ton. Surcharges for 
at warehouse or depote. 


Coal Tar Products 

Benzol.—Industrial (containing less than 2°, toluol), 2s. to 
2s. 2d. per gal., ex works. 

Carbolic Acid.—Crystals, 93d. to 103d. per lb.; Crude, 60's 
3s, 3d. to 4s. 6d., according to specification. MANCHESTER: 
Crystals, 93d. to 103d. per lb., d/d; crude, 4s. to 4s. 6d 
naked, at works. 

Creosote.—Home trade, 63d. to 9d. per gal., f.o.r., maker's 
works; exports 6d. to 6!d. per gal., according to grad 
MancuHesTER: 63d. to 9d. per gal. 

Cresylic Acid.—Pale, 99 100%, 4s. Sd. per gal. MANCHESTER: 
Pale, 99/100°%, 4s. 10d. per gal. 

Naphtha.—Solvent, 90/160°, 2s. 6d. to 2s. 10d. per gal.; Heavy 
WO 180°, Is. 104d., naked at works. MANCHESTER: YO/160 
2s. 6d. to 2s. 10d. 

Naphthalene.—Crude, whizzed or hot pressed, £11 3s. to £11 8s. 
per ton; purified crystals, £19 to £36 per ton in 2-cwt. bags; 
flaked, £28 to £35 per ton. Fire-lighter quality, £7 10s. to 
‘9 10s. per ton ex works. Mancuester: Refined, £19 to £38 
per ton. 

Pitch.—Medium. soft. nomina!, f.o.b. MANcHESTER: Nominal 

Pyridine.—90/140°, 18s. per gal.; 90/160°, 14s.; MancHESTER: 
14s, to 18s. 6d. - gal. 

Toluol.— Pure, 2s. 5d. nominal: 90’s Is. 10d. per gal, Mas 
CHESTER : Pure, 2s. 5d. per ~“ naked. 

Xylol.—Commercial, 3s, 6d. per gal.; pure, 3s, Sd. MANCHESTER 
3s. 4d. to 3s. 9d. per gal. 

Wood Distillation Products 

Calcium Acetate.—Brown, £21 per ton; grey, £24 MAN. 
CHESTER : Grey, c. 

Methyl] Acetone.—40.50°%, £54 per ton. 

Wood Creosote. -Unrefined, Qs. per val.. according to boiling 
range. 

Wood Naphtha, Miscible.—4s. 6d. to 5s. per gal.; solvent, 5s. 
per gal. 

Wood Tar.—£4 to £5 per ton, according to quality. 
Intermediates and Dyes (Prices Nominal) 

m-Cresol 98/100°/ .—Nominal, 

o-Cresol 30/31° C.—Nominal. 

y-Cresol 34/35° C.—Nominal. 

Dichloraniline.—2s. 843d. per lb. 

Dinitrobenzene.—83d. per lb. 

Dinitrotoluene.—18/50° C., 94d. per lb.; 66/689 C., Ils. 

p-Nitraniline.—2s. 5d. per lb. 

Nitrobenzene.—Spot, 54d. per lb., in 90-gal. drums, drums extra 
l-ton lots d/d buyer’ s works. 

Nitronaphthalene.—1s. 2d. per lb.; P.G., 1s. Od. per lb. 

o-Toluidine.—ls. per Ib., in 8/10 cwt. drums, drums extra 

p-Toluidine.—2s. 2d. per lb., in casks. 

n-Xylidine Acetate.—1s. 5d. per lb., 100%. 

Latest Oil Prices 
Loxpox.—Dercevrner 10.—For the period ending December 27 
per ton, net, naked, ex mill, works or refinery, and subject to 
additional charges according to package and location of sup- 
plies:—LINSEED OIL, raw, £41 10s. RAPESEED OIL, crude, 
£44 5s. COTTONSEED OIL, crude, £31 2s. 6d.; washed, £34 5s. 
refined edible, £35 12s. 6d.; refined deodorised, £36 10s. Soya 

BEAN OIL, crude, £33; refined deodorised, £37. COCONUT OIL, 

crude, £28 2s. 6d.; refined deodorised, £31 7s. 6d. PALM 


KERNEL OIL. 
PALM OIL. 


erude, £27 10s.: refined 
refined deodorised. £37: 


deodorised, £30 15s 
refined hardened deodor 


ised, £41. Grounpnet Orn, crude, £35 10s.; refined deodor- 
ised, £40. WHaLe Orn. crude hardened, 42 deg., £30 10s.; 


refined hardened, 42 deg., £33. Acip O1Ls.—Groundnut, £19; 
soya. £17; coconut and palm kernel, -£22 10s. Rosin, 26s. 6d. 
to 33s. per cwt., ex wharf, according to grade. TURPENTINE, 
American, Os. per cwt.. in dru or barrels, as mported (eon 
re lled price 


Decen 
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The heart of England 
is the home of LIMESTONE 


LIMESTONE 


of the highest. chemical purity for all 


CHEMICAL AND INDUSTRIAL PURPOSES 


LUMP - CRUSHED - POWDER 








The geographical distribution of the Company's 
many Quarries ensures efficient service. 


DERBYSHIRE STONE LTD 


BANK HOUSE, THE BRIDGE, MATLOCK Telephone: Matlock 396 

















Company New 


British Tar Products, Ltd.. nounce a final di 
The Metal Box Co., Ltd.., 
Midland Tar Distillers, Lid... 


rs iy 


Manbre and Garton. Ltd.. 
‘ 1? t*l ey) | C5] 


; : . . ~ 


~~ 


‘ ? 


The Imperial Smelting Corporation, Ltd., re] 
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British Benzol and Coa! Distillation, Ltd.., 
Ca ‘ ‘ nded October 31. ’ 
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New Companies Registered 


John Swain (Seed and Soil Dressings), Ltd. 371.065 
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D. Webbe 


Emmet Distributing Company, Ltd. 
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e Plastic Industries, Ltd. 
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Chemical and Allied Stocks 
and Shares 
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ex” the dividend Moreover, in other 
mtinued for British Aluminium, whieh 
rther improved to 46s. compared 
Various shares which rece! tly 
; onary, it most lex 1} es 
plex Glass went back a few 
lined from 3ts. 6d. to 30s. 6d. 
‘oO. were marked down from 
i> al, Pending tl livid do anneuncentent, 
irner and Newall remained firmly ld, but were quoted at 
Gd., compared ith ve 
Lever and Unilever were but british 
“Oul and Cake preferred were unchanged at -+ls. Gd. Mare 
over. Borax ys lidated cle{ ‘red rad ‘ relatively Sle; ly 
appearance j$d.: as in mat other directions. however. 
quotations have t en tested much business at the time 
Tt writing. arry and Staines ecoutinued to be reactionary, 
nd crere 35s.. het Nairn and Greenwich have remained at 
Gls. Jd. at the time of writing; fimancial results of the last- 
named company are due in a few weeks. There was a little 
profit-taking In various shares of companies assoclated with 
plastics, including Catalin ordinary; but Erinoid 5s. ordinary 
remained around 7s. and Laecrinoid Products 2s. shares trans. 
ferred around 2s. 74d Moreover, pending the financia! results, 
British Industrial Plasties 2s, ordinary were little changed at 
3s 6d. Thomas De La liue were dealt in around As. 6d 


Following their recent strong rise, British Plaster Board 5s. 
shares have shown a decline from 20s. to 18s. 6d. Associated 
Cement moved back to 50s. and Murex were 92s. 6d. compared 
vith 93s. 9d. a week ago. At the time of writing, Boots Drug 

ive maintained a steady appearance at 37s. 6d., and Beechains 
Pills deferred were slightly lower at 10s. wad. Vllied= Tron 
founders were 22s 6d. xd british Match were steady at 
OS. 6d . but Wall Paper Ma mifacturers deferred ibitits rurth er 
declined to 25s. 6d. Tube Investments, at 87s. Iid., were 
steady on publication of the full report, which points out that 
thie works turned Out an nereased production, but heavier 
manufacturing costs, taxation, ete., made for lower nel profits. 
Mil shares declined lhe particularly Burmah Oil, and 
fe new war area. Ex. 


j 
ceptionally, Trinidad Leaseholds rallied to 66s. 3d 
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THE WISE 
USE OF OIL * 


With oil prices rising, and supplies 
becoming restricted, the importance 
of reconditioning used oil for re-use 
is also growing. 





Before the war, however, 10,000 users had 
proved that a filter of the right size would 
save its cost many times over a year. 


Technically and commercially, the 
use of a Stream-Line filter has 
always been right—to-day it is vital. 


STREAM-LINE FILTERS 


LIMITED 
HELE-SHAW WORKS, INGATE PLACE, LONDON, S.W4 


GOOD OIL DOES NOT WEAR OUT, 











